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|. Introduction 


O say that the Labour Party is used to staggering from one conference 

to another is more a tribute than a gibe. The Party still exists because 
it has (perhaps for the same reasons) powers of recovery almost as remark- 
able as those of Britain itself. People imagined the Party would be destroy- 
ed in 1914, in 1924, in 1931; people thought it would be finished by the 
Bevanite civil war. But the sick man has always recovered. Any socialist 
with a sense of history would warn us against a cataclysmic view of the 
present. When the drums roll for another General Election, will not all 
life-long Labour supporters forget their quarrels and unite to drive the 
Tories out ? ‘A sense of perspective, comrades, please,’ says the old man 
who remembers Ramsay Mac, ‘in a pinch our people will always be loyal 
to Labour.’ 

Such a point of view is understandable. .Loyalty to the Party is still 
its greatest asset. But on this occasion, speaking as a life-long Labour 
supporter who spent six years of his life inside Transport House, I believe 
this optimistic view to be mistaken. The difference between the present 
crisis and the others is that the Labour Party is no longer the undisputed 
party of reform. In all the other crises it was. The present one is so serious 
because the Party is ceasing to be the only party of reform; for the first 
time in my life radicals and left-wingers are seriously thinking of giving 
their support to other parties and—as all the public opinion studies have 
found—so are young people in general. The Labour Party now has to 
reform itself before it can carry conviction as a party which could reform 
society. 


A Third Force in British Politics 


The danger is twofold. The first, and more obvious danger, is the 
Liberal Party. For a quarter of a century socialists have assumed that 
when the Liberals gave way to Labour they were eventually bound to 
disappear as a serious political force. This can no longer be taken for 
granted. At the 1959 General Election the Liberal Party was the only one 
which increased its share of the vote: while the share of the two main 
parties declined, the Liberals increased their strength, from 2.7 per cent to 
5.9 per cent. This was, of course, partly because they fought more seats, 
but not entirely. The average Liberal vote in seats they contested rose 
from 15.1 per cent to 16.9 per cent, even though they were contesting many 
seats less favourable to them than at the previous General Election. Butler 
and Rose comment on their ‘ striking advances,’ and conclude their book 
by saying: 

“Political change comes slowly in Britain, and the forces that make for the 

continuance of the existing battle between Conservative and Labour are very 


strong. But the 1959 election at least opened up the possibility that the old 
demarcations of the two-party struggle are obsolescent. 1 


1Butler, D, E. and Rose, R., The British General Election of 1959. 
Macmillan, 1960. p. 201. 
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One does not have to be a clairvoyant or even a psephologist to forecast 
that the showing of the Liberals in by-elections in the next year will open 
up this possibility still further. If they could break through far enough to 
convince people, or at any rate a good many more people, that they might 
become such a political force that a vote for them was not a ‘ wasted’ vote, 
their gains would begin to be cumulative. 


I say ‘if’, and it is a big one. The British do not believe in reincarna- 
tion, and, that being so, the Liberals suffer from two serious handicaps. 
First, their greatest days were so long ago. Although a country can live 
on its past—Britain is a perfect example of that—this is very much more 
difficult for a party. Secondly, the Liberals have not had a distinctive 
constructive programme of their own since they last enjoyed power, or at 
least since the Yellow Book. They have teetered between the other two 
parties like a drunken referee who despite his size is constantly trying to 
separate the heavyweights and fell each of them with a blow which is neither 
a left nor a right, They have struggled to attack the Tories but never on 
the same greunds as Labour; and to attack Labour but never on the same 
grounds as the Tories. And it is still doubtful whether, with so little room 
for manoeuvre and with numerous entrenched supporters who are not 
exactly radical in terms of the contemporary world, they will be able to 
find an attractive independent programme. 


A More Fundamental Danger 


The second and more fundamental danger is an entirely new party. 
More and more people are beginning, vaguely but insistently, to sense the 
possibility. I have heard of three separate attempts to form new parties 
in the last month and have been formally invited to join one of them, the 
*‘ New Progressive Party.’ Its printed manifesto is just a ragbag of proposals, 
from the abolition of capital punishment and the introduction of a sort of 
syndicalism to the final objective which is ‘to be first on the moon.’ It is 
not clear whether the New Progressive Party wants to be the first party on 
the moon, or merely that one of its members should be the first crank to 
get there. Such a Party will not be a threat to Labour. But others could 
be. 


The underlying reason for this talk is obvious enough. Everyone 
can observe the agonies of Labour; everyone can observe the faint but 
unmistakeable signs of a Liberal revival; and everyone who bothers to 
think about it can see that a new reforming party, free from the disadvan- 
tages I have already mentioned, should do even better than the Liberals. 
This is not just speculation. In a later section I present the results of a 
public opinion poll which was conducted, admittedly on a very small scale, 
in June of this year. This poll suggests that a new party would at once 
surpass the Liberals and become enough of a political force to alter the 
whole balance of political power. 

Such a new party, claiming to be the party of the second half of the 
20th century, would at the very least be a great danger to the party which 
was new in 1900. 
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Will this danger materialise? The Labour Party’s hope of holding 
the progressive vote depends on whether it can satisfy the conditions that 
any genuine party of reform needs to satisfy. The two essential conditions 
are: 

1. That the party of reform should be an internationalist party. 
2, That its domestic policy should be concerned with the problems of 
today. 
These conditions will be discussed in the next two sections of the pamphlet. 


2. internationalism And Reform 


AS not the Labour Party always been internationalist? Certainly it was 

until the war. But from 1939 on a change has set in. The war and the 
power that followed it seem to have shrunk the Labour Party not just into 
a nationalistic party but more, into a Little Englander Party. Witness 
Labour’s attitude to, Europe both before and after 1951. 


This change is more startling because the trend of events is all the other 
way. Now that satellites swing over the heads of a hundred million people 
before Big Ben strikes another hour, science is making national boundaries 
into a shoddy farce. More people are travelling to Europe every year, and 
not just the middle class; to verify this, stand in any European town and 
watch the buses drive in from Birmingham and Bolton. More people see 
the world, too, without setting foot outside the country. Television does 
not bring only American films and features into the home (the cinema did 
this too), it also brings programmes from and about Europe, and presents 
foreign news more vividly than it has ever been presented before. 


The effect of improved communications on the kind of news that many 
people prize most has been particularly dramatic. Up till the war sport 
was mainly a domestic affair, or at most, with cricket or rugby, a Common- 
wealth one. The post-war improvement of communications has enlarged 
the circuits of competition; the excitements of relegation to the Second 
Division are already giving way to the greater excitements of the European 
Cup. After you have seen Real Madrid beat the Wolves on television the 
local team, even if it is in Division I, does not seem exactly glamorous. 
After you have joined 300 million other people on Eurovision to watch 
British failures at the Olympic Games from your kitchen, it does not seem 
worthwhile to make a long journey to observe the great annual walking 
competition around Regent’s Park. 


This growing awareness of the world outside Britain has two important 
political consequences. More people than ever before recognise that 
Britain is inferior in many ways it should not be to other countries in 
Europe and America. More people than ever before recognise that in 
certain respects Britain is superior in many ways it should not be to other 
countries in Asia and Africa. Britain is too drab in relation to Europe, 
and too selfish in relation to Asia and Africa. I shall discuss each of these 
consequences in turn. 
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The Chipped White Cups of Dover 


We go on arrogantly refusing to learn the languages of Europe—I 
wonder how many members of the N.E.C. know the French for nuclear 
disarmament or the German for common ownership? We go on making 
ourselves ridiculous by talking English a little louder when we get to Orly. 
Yet the old joke about the Continent being cut off is too painful to be any 
longer funny, and any traveller not an Empire Loyalist is almost bound to 
return to the chipped white cups of Dover with more of a sense of shame 
than of relief. There are many reasons for shame—on one level, Britain’s: 
low rate of economic growth and its relatively poor performance in exports, 
on another level, the inferiority in industrial design, which is rather strik- 
ingly recognised by the pride of Britain’s largest motor manufacturers in the 
Italian styling of their cars. 

But the main -reason (football, perhaps, excepted) is the growing realis- 
ation that almost all West European countries outside the Iberian Peninsula 
far excel Britain in the standards of what might be called their ‘public 
amenities—their town planning, their architecture, their roads, the scope 
they offer for the enjoyment of leisure. 


The great plans for the rebuilding of city-centres drawn up by Abercrombie 
and others seem to have been realised less in Manchester or London 
than in Rotterdam, West Berlin and Milan; and the most striking new 
suburbs have been created not on the banks of the Clyde or the Thames 
but outside Stockholm and Marseilles. The disastrous new Shell build- 
ing on the actual site of the Festival of Britain is the ironic symbol 
of the New England. 

Europe has been criss-crossed by great motorways while Britain has squeezed 
out only one since the war. A motorist can travel from Ostend to 
Cologne on a summer Saturday in less time than it takes to navigate 
the Exeter by-pass. 

Everywhere in Europe you can have hot food and cold drinks in the open 
air or indoors, in the evening or the day-time, on Sundays or week-days, 
and usually in a clean cafe. Whereas everywhere in Britain .. . well, 
you only have to observe the expressions on the faces of incoming 
tourists: the Frenchman looking down at his plate of meat and two 
veg.; the German as he alights from his train in the main station of 
any British city ; the Italian woman as she sits shivering by the warming 
pans hanging on the walls; the American as he comes out of the ‘ rest 
room’ of a Midlands garage. 


This new relationship to Europe has been more galling than British inferior- 
ity to the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. A British sputnik has been so impossible 
that few people (outside the New Progressive Party) have seriously pro- 
posed it, and Conservative backbenchers who roared like tigers over Suez 
failed even to yelp like Pekinese when Blue Streak was abandoned for the 
vague promise of the American Skybolt. But we cannot plead shortage of 
resources as a reason for being behind Sweden or Holland. To recognise 
that we are backward is to acknowledge that Britain is second-rate in 
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something more important than economic strength. We have been failing 
in will, in the will to make the best use of such resources as we do have. 


Not only Students of Gibbon 

Why has there been so little protest about Britain’s decline? One 
reason is that people who hold a tragic view of national destiny—grimly 
attractive as it is to many other fatalists besides the sort who study Gibbon 
—have failed to make a vital distinction between a first-rate Power and a 
first-rate Nation. Whether a country is a first-rate Power depends upon 
the number of submarines and aeroplanes, rockets and war-heads it can 
dispose of. In this sense Britain probably cannot (even if it wanted) be a 
first-rate Power again. But it can still be a first-rate (or, if you like, a 
great) Nation. Whether a country is a first-rate Nation depends on the 
vitality of its arts, on the quality of its sciences, on the quality of its 
industry and education, on the concern it shows for the weak and unfor- 
tunate, on the tolerance shown to enemies and eccentrics, on the sensitivity 
of its citizens to each other, on the efficiency of its government, on the 
aesthetic sense which pervades the large design of cities and the small 
design of homes, and above all on the vigour and honesty of its intellectual 
life, 

When this distinction is made, one can see that there is no necessary 
connection between power and greatness. But in practice, the shock of 
the loss of one may affect the other. A people zealous in imposing them- 
selves, their beliefs and their institutions upon others, as the British were in 
the last century, may lose heart when they can impose themselves no longer. 
They may find it difficult to do without a sense of national purpose, yet 
be unable to find a satisfying substitute for the grandeur they have lost. 
In such a situation a whole people may freeze into insularity, like a 
melancholic who has withdrawn into himself. But if Britain has had an 
excuse for retreating into the past, it has one no longer. Nearly fifty years 
have passed since power began to swing away from Britain. It is time 
we found a new sense of national purpose to replace, finally and for good, 
the sentiments of imperialism.1 

This means holding to a world outlook and using it as a spur for 
making improvements in British society which are urgently necessary any- 
way. It means recognising that Britain needs Europe even more than 
Europe needs Britain. It is out of the dialectic relationship between dis- 
content in Britain, and union with Europe, that progress will come, towards 
a more lively country and a more closely integrated world. 


Tiffin in Bournemouth 


In some ways it should be easier to strike up a new relationship with 
Asia and Africa than with Europe. They are in some part English-speaking 
Continents, and we know more about them. All over Britain there are 
men who have worked in India, Malaya or Ghana; women whose fathers 


-10On this subject an important statement is John Strachey’s End of Empire, 
Gollancz, 1959. 
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were in the Rajputana Rifles or a Burmese Harbour Board; children whose 
fathers served at Khartoum, in the counting houses of Clive Street or the 
Courts of Kano. Every industry in Britain is employing men who gained 
administrative experience in overseas civil services before they were fully 
‘Indianised’, ‘ Malayanised’ or ‘ Nigerianised’. In Australia it is said 
that on people’s mental maps of the world the British Isles are anchored 
close inshore in the Australian Bight; and their ‘Near North’ is still 
called the ‘Far East’. In Britain the mental maps of many people still 
place Bombay in the Bay of Biscay, many miles nearer than Rome, and 
Cairo not far off the Scillies, much closer than Bonn. 

Many of these associations are with the past of an empire which is 
better left buried. Even so, they constitute an asset in terms of knowledge 
whose value to the modern world could be immense. No other country 
could recruit for some great international project in Africa or Asia as many 
experienced people, as little beset with homesickness, even when their main 
link with ‘home’ became the Illustrated London News. Despite the 
wrongs that were done under the Union Jack, Britain also has more millions 
of friends in’ Africa and Asia than any other Western country. If they 
were approached in the right spirit, these people would enthusiastically 
work with us in the development of their own countries. With assets so 
great, why has Britain not played more of a leading part in what is far 
and away the greatest task of this century? 

It is partly because the British have a great liability: so many of us 
still believe in the ‘ effortless superiority’ not just of the traditional ‘ Balliol 
man’ but of all British men and some women. This terrifying attitude 
is not confined to Bournemouth. Many solid working-class people have 
it too, Labour voters as well as Tory. When I made an opinion survey 
at the time of Suez, not in Notting Hill or Tiger Bay but in the quiet 
decorum of Hornsey, I was dismayed by the number of manual workers 
who backed Eden wholeheartedly, talking of Wogs, Dagoes and Gyppies 
as vituperatively as they did when they were ‘seeing the world’ in the 
Army. 


‘The Poorest He... 


To this wooden-headed jingoism, which was reprehensible enough in 
Palmerston’s day but is today suicidal as well as morally disgraceful, the 
main counterweight is the socialist element in the Labour Party—the belief 
that we are all responsible for one another. This sense of moral concern, 
or at any rate the practical form which has been given to it, has been 
Labour’s greatest contribution to modern political thinking. It has led 
300 years later to the acceptance, in theory a wholehearted acceptance, of 
Rainborowe’s notion that the * poorest he that is in England hath a life to 
live as the greatest he’. What Labour has not done is to persuade the people 
of Britain, including their own supporters and the people I mentioned 
earlier in Bournemouth and other places who could be such an asset to 
the world if they would give up the pretence of racial superiority, that 
the ‘ poorest he that is in the world’ has as much right as anyone else to 
the good things of life; that the modern proletariat is less in Britain than 
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in Asia and Africa; and that this proletariat, consisting of two thousand 
million peasants, is always close to actual starvation. 

The infuriating thing is that such statements have become platitudes: 
people shrug their shoulders. They would not dare deny that we ought 
to spend far more on investment overseas, especially in the public domain ; 
yet they do nothing about it. One way, I think, in which a party of reform 
could bring home to the people the need for action would be to involve 
people here in Britain much more directly in world reconstruction. I will 
give three illustrations of the sort of thing I mean, starting with an example 
from education. 

At present we fail on two counts—we do not train enough British 
experts, particularly agriculturalists with knowledge about the tropics, and 
linguists of all sorts, and we do not give a good enough training to the 
students who come here from the underdeveloped countries. Indians and 
Nigerians and Arabs too often have to put up with racial prejudice in their 
leisure-time and with indifference in their places of study. We have not 
taken the trouble to devise special courses suited to their needs which are 
(in many subjects) quite different from ours. One way to show we are 
ready to change with the times would be to make some of Britain’s 
new universities overseas universities, with overseas students in a 
majority, and British in a minority, with as many staff as 
possible who know Africa and Asia as well as they know Yorkshire 
and Sussex, and with teaching related as intimately as possible to 
conditions in the countries to which students will return. Let us have 
an ‘Asian’ university in York and one ‘ African’ university in Brighton, 
and another in Swansea, where pioneering work has already been done on 
these lines in the social sciences. Research is as important as education, 
and here what is needed is a gradual switch of research effort from perfect- 
ing more destructive weapons and more refined electronic equipment to 
the problems of agriculture and the means of controlling the growth of 
population in Asia and Africa. 

It would also be worthwhile to form an International Service Organisa- 
tion modelled to some extent on President Roosevelt’s Civilian Construction 
Corps, in place of the National Service which is soon to be defunct. In 
the last few years young men from Britain have volunteered, on a sma!I 
scale it is true, to do manual work alongside Africans and Asians in their 
own countries—the first time that some of these Africans and Asians have 
seen a white man doing manual work of any kind. An International 
Service Organisation could do the same on a much larger scale, appealing 
for volunteers from amongst young men and women who have not yet 
embarked on their careers, to go abroad for a year to help build the Volta 
Dam, drain swamps in Malaya or start schools in Nyasaland. An obliga- 
tion would be laid on employers, as it has been with National Service, to 
keep open the jobs of men who volunteered. The Organisation could also 
employ the older trained people who go abroad to perform more technical 
tasks, and if it was thrown open, as it should be, to people of any national- 
ity who wanted to help ‘the poorest he’ become a little less so, it could 
be the beginning of a great international experiment. 
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Approach to World Government 


I have argued that a party of reform with a world outlook would try 
to make Britain less drab in relation to Europe, and less selfish in relation 
to Asia and Africa. There is a still more important task, to lead the 
movement towards world government. World government is now some- 
thing more than an idealist’s dream—though it is still that; it is becoming 
clearer every day that without it the terror of nuclear destruction will never 
be lifted. But it has not yet become clear to the Labour Party. Left-wing 
reformers have been busy for half a century pressing for the surrender 
of British power—all the way from Ireland and India to Egypt and Nyasa- 
land; in harmony with this, though less consistently, they have pressed 
for the surrender of British military power as well—-twenty five years ago 
for outright pacifism and today for nuclear disarmament. This attitude 
has been responsible for one of the benign miracles of the century. De 
Valera, Nehru, Nkrumah, Zik, Makarios and Banda have been sent from 
H. M. Prison to H. M. Government House by the’ first large empire to 
surrender without fighting all the way. The consequence is that a free 
association of peoples has replaced a system of world domination. But 
the weakness of the left is that we have hardly ever questioned whether 
the ‘ Balkanisation’ of Continents was desirable and we have always been 
more ready to give in to nationalism than to foster internationalism. This 
one-sidedness will not do much longer. The long campaign against the 
Empire may soon be concluded and if the campaign for nuclear 
disarmament is successful as far as Britain is concerned, the left will no 
longer have so much of the traditional anti-militarism to rely on either. 

It is high time we turned away from our obsession with imperial power 
and began to create new power units, this time not British but truly 
international ones. Union with Europe would be one great step forward, 
revitalising the Commonwealth another—this would mean expelling South 
Africa to make it crystal clear that racial equality is the corner-stone of 
the Commonwealth and would have to be the corner-stone of any wider 
association as well—and setting up some organs of common government 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. But the most important step would be 
to devote all Britain’s influence to strengthening the economic and military 
arms of the United Nations. The U.N’s nucleus of an ‘ International 
Police Force’ has saved the situation twice, in the Middle Bast and in the 
Congo. This is an immensely hopeful development, and would be more 
hopeful still if a permanent U.N. Force were now raised, with U.N. soldiers 
stationed in U.N. bases, owing allegiance not to any ‘individual nation but 
to the Security Council as a whole. The bases could be the same as those 
that have been agreed at the Geneva Conference as necessary for detecting 
nuclear explosions. A British party of reform with a world outlook would 
welcome the U.N. Force to bases in Britain and urge the transfer of nuclear 
and other arms to its keeping. 

I have put foreign policy first, giving examples as I went along of the 
kind of proposals which might be made, because I believe that a party of 
reform will only have a sufficient dynamic if it is dominated by a world 
outlook, not by a purely British one. As a people we could find a pride 
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and purpose, not as the smallest of the Great Powers but as the greatest 
of the Small Powers, in helping to lead the world towards the renunciation 
of national sovereignty. By a further dialectic we might make use of 
nationalism in order to end it. 


3. Reform at Home 


HE second condition which a party of reform must satisfy is that its 

policy is relevant to the needs and problems of present-day society. 
There has as yet been so little serious social study that any analysis of 
what is happening must be partly a matter of guesswork. For myself, I 
would on the whole agree with the analysis made by other commentators, 
notably Anthony Crosland in his Fabian pamphlet.1 But I would sum 
up my own interpretation rather differently by stressing one change in 
particular, which I think is potentially more important for politics than 
any other, the switch of people’s interests from production to consumption. 
Butler and Rose did, it is true, say of the working-class man that ‘ He may 
well think of himself as a consumer first and only secondly as a worker’ # 
But they said it in passing, without sufficiently recognising what I believe 
to be its revolutionary significance. 

The nature of the change can be best brought out by focusing on 
working-class people and considering the sexes separately. This approach 
makes it clear that what has happened is the establishment of the family, 
more that at any time since the end of handicraft production, as the unit 
of society. I shall begin with men. Firstly, their week-ends and annual 
holidays have been lengthened. This change has given men more effective 
time with their families than ever before. Secondly, work has become 
less exhausting as the heaviest labour has been taken over by machines, 
so that men have more energy left over for their homes. Thirdly, work 
has become less creative and rewarding wherever mechanical and electronic 
techniques have superseded skill, and the narrowing of the wages gap 
between the skilled and unskilled (in the vital period of adolescence, the 
gap is the other way round, the unskilled being paid more) has made it 
less worthwhile to train for the skilled and psychologically more satisfying 
tasks. Fourthly, by making work more abundant, full employment has 
reduced the necessity of thinking about it; a job will always be there— 
lose one, get another. Although the same full employment has strengthened 
the bargaining power of Unions with employers, it has weakened the hold 
of Unions upon their members by encouraging movement from one job 
and part of the country to another. The turnover of Union membership 
has been rising, and high turnover makes for a brittle structure. 

Fifthly, the community of residence is now more separated from the 


1Can Labour Win?, Tract 324, pp. 10-12. See also Butler & Rose, op. cit., 
Chapter 2. 
2 op. cit. p. 1S. 
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community of work, by distance and by sentiment. Less and less do men 
reinforce the interests of the workplace by associating off the job, in the 
pub, in the workingmen’s club or the union branch, with other men from 
the same industries. If the cotton town symbolised working-class life in 
the 19th century, the mixed-industry housing estate does so in the 20th. 
Sixthly, the standard of living has increased. The crucial improvement 
has been in housing. As long as a family is in a bad house there is little 
point in filling it with goods. A new cooker seems barely worth while 
in the space on the landing, and hot water systems are less desirable when 
there is no bathroom. But a new home eats up money.1 Lastly, the 
greater part of the increased earnings have as a consequence gone into the 
home. Men used to keep a substantial part of their earnings to themselves 
to spend on drink, tobacco, pools and sports. But as earnings have in- 
creased, the younger ones, at any rate, have become far more generous with 
housekeeping allowances to their wives, and have taken responsibility for 
hire purchase payments on television sets and the kind of durable goods 
which used to be the wife’s affair. Affluence has not benefitted the pub 
but the home. What all these changes add up to is that men whose interests 
used to be concentrated on their work and shared with other men are now 
back in the family; and at home men are not men but husbands. 
Changes have been as drastic for women. When men were bound to 
the production of goods, women were the sweated workers of the home, 
bound to the production of children. Only before marriage were they at 
all well-off ; from that point they descended into increasing poverty, depend- 
ent on an allowance which their men did not ordinarily increase however 
many children arrived. In middle life, although by then worn out by 
childbearing and by complaints which nagged continually because there 
was no money for doctors, they had some financial easement as their 
chidren began to earn—until a few years later they were plunged into the 
acutest poverty of all, in old age.2 Things are not like that at all today; 
the spread of contraception and arrival of the National Health Service 
have at last released women from their bondage. They keep their health, 
their energy and their sex appeal far longer. Full employment gives them 
a chance of jobs as soon as their short period of child-bearing is over, and 
the fact that they are no longer so dependent financially on the main earner 
gives them a higher status in the eyes of themselves and their husbands. 
Women’s interests, too, have shifted from a different kind of production to 
the same kind of consumption, centred on home and family, based on a 
new kind of union between men and women, far stronger than any Trade 
Union could ever be. Any party of reform will have to recognise and 
come to terms with this strengthening of the family, a process which began 
with the middle class but has swept the working class and is winning, fast. 
For thousands of years, until the coming of industry, the family was the 


1¥For a more detailed account of what happens, see Young, M., and Willmott, 
P., Family and Kinship in East London, Routledge, 1957, p. 121-140. 

2 For an account of the life-cycle of poverty, twenty or so years ago, see 
The Standard of Living in Bristol, Tout, H., Arrowsmith, 1938. 
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unit of production on the land. After a terrible struggle, as acute in the 
Midlands as on the Steppes, industry broke up this sort of family. But 
it has now restored the family to another kind of pre-eminence, as the 
unit of consumption. This is one of those spirals of development in which 
Marx would have rejoiced. 

All this is revolutionary because it means that the foundations of 
politics are changing. Even Methodists must admit that the politics of the 
last fifty years have corresponded with the old-fashioned Marxist analysis: 
they have been the politics of production. The cleavage into two major 
parties has reflected the cleavage into two major classes, and the class 
cleavage has reflected the division of people according to the work they 
do, manual belonging to the ‘ working class’ and non-manual to the ‘ middle 
class’. This division is still an important one: many people still think 
of themselves in this way, and manual workers will in fact go on doing 
so (in one part of their minds) as long as there is such inequality between 
their wages and the incomes of those who seem to get a great deal for 
doing very little; and as long as they are treated as inferior to ‘ middle- 
class’ employees in the workplace, wearing different clothes, being forced 
to arrive at the job earlier and work longer, having second-rate pension 
schemes or none at all, and eating in second-rate canteens. I predict that 
if the management staff of the British Motor Corporation, from top to 
bottom, were to start arriving at work at the same time as the ‘ employees’, 
the time lost in strikes would at least halve within a year. But there is 
not much chance of this happening, nor, it seems, of the Unions pressing 
for this sort of improvement in conditions of work as they have for 
improvements in wages. That being so, productive classes will remain, 
and be sharply separated at work. But outside work the great divide is 
being bridged. The power of the present parties and of other institutions 
of class is still great; but it is less firm. The emphasis is slowly changing, 
and class based on production is slowly giving way to status based on 
consumption as the centre of social gravity. That, I believe, is the trend 
of social change in all the industrially advanced countries of the world. 


Reform and the Consumer Interest 


The submission I am making is that politics will become less and less 
the politics of production and more and more the politics of consumption. 
Once accept this analysis as very broadly on the right lines, and the policy 
of a reforming party which would appeal to this new consumer interest 
almost suggests itself. A reforming party would, to return again to one 
of the themes of this pamphlet stand for immediate entry into the 
European Common Market, Despite all the advantages this would 
in the long run bring the consumer, notably through the greater 
competition it would promote, our present parties have for years cold- 
shouldered one of the most hopeful political initiatives of the century, and 
done so partly because they have been afraid to touch the farmers, a 
producer interest which has been the pampered darling of politics for far 
too long. A reforming party would mount an attack on the monopolies 
and restrictive practices by which Britain is more ridden than any other 
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country in the world. Why on earth should manufacturers still be able 
to enforce resale price maintenance, and deprive shoppers of competitive 
prices? A reforming party would amend the Shops Act with all its 
absurdities—the enforcement of early-closing in the evening, early 
closing on half-days, and complete closing down for most shops on 
Sundays. When the growing number of women are at work, the shops 
are open, and when the women are free, the shops are shut. A reforming 
party would abolish licensing hours, Why should Britain be the only 
country in Europe where people can only get a drink up to closing time, 
when the nightly slaughter on the roads starts as regularly as the clock? 
Almost the only country where a person cannot get a drink with a meal? 
Removing the legal restriction on hours would not lead to the consumer 
consuming more alcohol—international comparisons show that—but to his 
consuming more pleasantly in times that suit his own convenience, not the 
legislator’s idea of his convenience. A 

A reforming party would adopt the Hodgson Report’s? proposals for 
stopping the scandalous practice, which still persists, of selling consumers 
‘short weight, measure and number’. For fear of offending parochially- 
minded manufacturers and retailers the government has done nothing at 
all about that other recommendation of the Hodgson Report: 

We have come to the conclusion that the metric system is, in the broadest 


sense and in the interests of world uniformity, a “better” system of 
weights and measures than the imperial.’ 


The decimal system has the same advantages for money, and a reforming 
party would introduce it as well as modernise the coinage. The present 
parties take too lightly the irritation of people at having to carry around 
ehormous loads of metal in their bags or pockets, yet still finding they 
have not enough medieval pieces of copper to feed a 20th Century tele- 
phone (early 20th Century anyway). A reforming party would, to take 
a final example, enforce the Food Hygiene Regulations. Then perhaps 
our cafes, restaurants and butcher’s shops would stop giving us a deserved 
reputation as the dirtiest rich country in the world. 


Consumers of Public Services 


People are also consumers of the public services, and here the need for 
reform is if anything even greater. Private enterprise cannot wholly dis- 
regard what consumers want. The threat of bankruptcy preserves some 
respect for the customer. But there is no such sanction in the public 
sector. An air of charity, of noblesse oblige, clings to the social ser- 
vices; their administrators preserve an astonishing 19th Century attitude of 
superiority to their ‘consumers’. I am not, of course, talking of all—there 
are many fine administrators who have nothing of this attitude. But 
it is still true that many petty bureaucrats think they know what is best for 


1The delay in dealing with this report, issued in 1951, shows we are 
in a country of producer-dominated politics. Report of the Committee on 
Weights and Measures Legislation, 1951, Cmd, 8219. H.M.S.O. 
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people, and actually seem unaware of the resentment this causes. Many 
city architects design houses for the tenants without asking them what 
they want. The same applies to some aspects of town planning—planners 
are far more ready to forbid a man to build a shed in his garden or to 
add an annex to his house than to explain why. Many municipal housing 
managers, without consulting their tenants, impose a mass of fussy regula- 
tions on them, forbidding them to paint their houses, to touch the fabric, 
to alter the garden or, for example, to ‘ fly pigeons except between 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. on Sundays’, or to have a cat if they live in a Council flat. 
I remember managers I have met on municipal estates who behaved exactly 
as they imagined a squire would behave, thoughtfully, efficiently, but with 
an almost intolerable assumption that the tenants existed for them to ‘do 
good to’. Many National Assistance officials still manage to give the 
impression that ordinary people are trying to get money under false pre- 
tences. Many teachers, in State though not of course in private schools, 
treat the parents like children, keeping them out of the school, as though 
the parents were not the taxpayers who paid their salaries but a sort of 
cross between pauper and self-seeker, asking favours for their own children 
over all others. Some schools symbolise for me the prevailing attitude 
of mind by displaying outside their main gates notices like this one: 


NO PARENTS ARE ALLOWED INSIDE THIS GATE 
unless they have business with the Head Mistress. 
By Order of the Governors of the School. 


Many doctors and hospital administrators are the same—‘ never mind the 
endless waiting in the Out-Patients’ Department, never mind the ignorance 
about illness and treatment in which many patients are kept ’, they seem 
to say, ‘we know best what is good for you.’ 

To prevent the traditional British gentry from being aped in the public 
services, and to instil a new attitude of ‘ service’ into them, are, I believe, 
some of the main changes now needed if the Welfare State is to deserve its 
name. In spite of all that they said about the ‘man from Whitehall’, the 
Conservatives are so prejudiced against the public services that they have 
done nothing to reduce the pressure of bureaucracy. Reform means 
“humanising’ the public services on a great scale, simply by treating their 
users as human beings. The political consequences could be very great. 
For one thing, attitudes towards taxation might change. It is natural tht 
you should resent giving money to a bureaucrat, for however good a purpose, 
when that bureaucrat, when he has the money, so often behaves as though 
it was his money and not yours. But if taxpayers, as the users of the 
public services, were treated with as much respect (or more) as they would 
get as consumers of ordinary commercial services, they might begin to feel 
they were getting better value for taxes, and be less resistant to paying 
them. I do not pretend that’ people will ever like paying taxes, but the 
degree of resistance is important, and if it was moderated, it would be 
politically easier to step up public spending. And that is becoming more 
and more urgent: we need to spend far more both absolutely, and relatively 
to private expenditure, on the many services that can only be provided 
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collectively. To show what I mean, I will give just two examples of quite 
exceptional importance to consumers, namely education and urban 
planning. 


Education and Social Change 


The educational system is the agent of another great social change 
which should in any full perspective be placed alongside the switch in 
emphasis from production to consumption. I have elsewhere’ discussed 
the growth of the new kind of scientific, managerial and technical class 
which is being created by the schools and by higher education. This 
process is inevitable and should indeed, be speeded up, if Britain is to play 
a more respectable part in bringing aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
Britain is training 13,000 scientists and engineers per year against the 
US,A.’s 65,000 and the U.S.S.R.’s 130,000; and our relative disadvantage 
is growing greater all the time.2- What is perhaps more to the point is that 
we are falling behind European countries, too. By 1970 Federal Germany 
will have 300,000 university students with a similar total population to that 
of Britain; France will have 500,000; the United Kingdom will have 
170,000. If we remain so much inferior in this particular, we shall remain 
inferior in general. But the process enhances the importance of an old 
problem. The signal mark of British society is hierarchy. Its people are 
astonishingly sensitive to a thousand nuances of social status, whether 
based on production or consumption. This accounts for one of our be- 
setting sins, the ‘ British Pause’,the fact that we are inclined to pause in 
any social situation to find out how we should act before we act. There 
is a wary second-think—a lack of spontaneity—which helps to account 
both for the shortage of social innovators and the withdrawal of more 
people into the famuly where spontaneity is possible. What education is 
doing is to make the social hierarchy more clearly marked than ever; and 
to widen the gap between the people with the most and the least education 
to such an extent that communication is hardly possible between them. 

The only way to counter the new sort of inequality and open a more 
fluid communication between people is to spend far, far more on ordinary 
education. We have, as a nation, to show that we can provide a first-rate 
education for the very few (something in which we still excel) without 
providing a second-rate education for the many. The tremendous levelling 
up of secondary schools, technical colleges, technological colleges and 
universities that this would entail would be a highly costly affair. We 
could get enough teachers if we wanted, enough to reduce the size of 
classes, and extend the period of education—but it would cost money. 
We could get better and more confident teachers if we wanted, by raising 
their salaries, if not to the level of Russia, where they rank among the 


1The Rise of the Meritocracy, Thames & Hudson, 1958. 

2See Snow, C.P. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, C.U.P., 
1959, p. 34. 

3 Vaizey, J. Education in a Rich Society. The Times Review of Industry, 
September, 1960. 
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highest paid in the land, at any rate to a good deal more than they get at 
the moment—but it would cost money. We could get more and better 
buildings, for schools and County Colleges and universities and hostels— 
but it would cost money. We could do justice to young people (especially 
when adolescents’ wages are so high) if we paid ‘ wages’ for children who 
remain at school beyond the compulsory age, between 15 and 18, as well 
as for those who get grants for university study after 18—but it would cost 
money, The question is whether we are prepared to find it. T believe 
that if the question were left to the ‘consumers’ of this service, the parents, 
they would willingly pay the taxes—as willingly as the people who in- 
creasingly turn away from the public to the private schools find the money 
for their children. 


Urban Planriing 

As for town planning, its urgency increases as steadily as the Con- 
servatives’ reluctance to do anything about it. This is perhaps most 
obvious from the point of view of the motorist. Congestion increases at 
the rate of 2.000 new motor vehicles a day. Our cities are strung through 
every day with frustration, economic, psychological and political. Yet 
expenditure on new roads is pitiful, despite the obvious fact that probably 
no spending i3 more immediately economic. The recent report from the 
Road Research Laboratory} put the financial return on the cost of the M1 
—the results mainly of speedier passage and fewer accidents—at between 
10 per cent and 15 per cent in 1960, rising to between 17 per cent and 
27 per cent in 1955. Smoothing out severe bends in ordinary roads reduces 
personal injury accidents by 80 per cent. Is there any doubt that when 
gains of this order can be achieved, motorists would vote the taxes if it 
were left to them, or even be prepared to pay turnpike tolls again if no 
other way could be found? But the consumers’ point of view must embrace 
more than motorists. It would be botching the job to plan new express- 
ways between cities if traffic were blocked at both ends by sprawling 
confusion. We have to find spaces for the 750 new homes which are 
built every day and reshape the worn-out urban centres into cities that 
we would be proud of—adventurous, colourful, exciting: with amenities 
up to the standard of the best that Scandinavia and Western Europe 
can offer. One thing is clear—there will be no progress as long as land 
speculators are allowed free play (as they have been since the 1959 Town 
and Country Planning Act), and as long as local authorities are deprived 
of the powers and the resources to plan large areas as a whole. This is 
a task requiring the kind of intellectual and physical effort which will 
only be forthcoming if the nation is roused from its sleep. 


Handicaps of producer parties 
What hope is there of: the existing parties making these issues 
their own? The present Conservative Party is obviously not a candidate. 


1 Reynolds, D. J. The Assessment of Priority for Road Improvements, 
H.M.S.0O., 1960. 
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It is not only tied to producer interests—in the long run that £14 millions 
spent by business to get them in at the General Election may prove a grow- 
ing embarrassment. It is also saddled with the most old-fashioned attitudes 
to taxation and to social change generally. It seems even more difficult for 
the Conservatives than for socialists to adjust to the new world in which 
the British Empire has passed from the politicians to the historians. The 
Labour Party is on many counts les at a disadvantage. It is traditionally 
a party of reform and so less afraid of the social changes which would 
be required if Britain were to make the necessary leap into the twentieth 
century, in terms of international as well as internal politics, It is a party 
which has been inspired by a moral concern as relevant as ever to the needs 
of the ‘submerged nine-tenths’ of the world. It is a party which is less 
prejudiced against the increase in public spending which alone can modern- 
ise the apparatus of our collective life ; it would be ready to find the money 
by introducing a capital gains tax and by raising other taxes if necessary. 

But against those advantages must be set one minor handicap—it has 
managed to,convey an impression of surly opposition to consumer pros- 
perity—this can surely be remedied—and two major ones. The first is 
that on almost any question affecting conventional ‘morality’, it is just 
as conservative as its opponents. The second is that it is linked to a 
producer interest even more openly than the Conservatives. 

The first was brought home to me on an occasion I will never forget. 
Before the 1950 Election, when I was Secretary of the Party’s Policy 
Committee and working on the forthcoming programme, I arranged for 
a group of socialist lawyers to present a report on law reform. The report 
when it arrived contained a large number of well-reasoned proposals for 
reform, such as abolishing the ‘crime’ of homosexuality, modernising the 
divorce laws, removing censorship of plays and films, and abolishing capital 
punishment.1. The members of the Committee were acutely embarrassed. 
Far from considering the proposals on their merits, they showed concern 
only that no word should ever get out that such a dangerous report had 
been received. Although no doubt attitudes have changed in a decade, 
and more liberal views gained ground, there is obviously a long way to 
go before the Party is ready to accept such eminently sensible proposals 
as these. 

The second handicap is the crucial one. Many Trade Unionists would 
certainly reject my underlying analysis on the grounds that the distinction 
between producers and consumers is an unreal one: the one is also the 
other. That is true in general, of course, and when the Unions have 
stressed the interests of their members as consumers they have been at 
their most effective. Ernest Bevin once achieved a tour de force when he 
brought a docker’s meagre dinner on a small plate to a Court of Inquiry.” 


1 The report was later published quite independently. See Williams, G. (ed.), 
Reform of the Law, Gollancz, 1951, 

2°] ask the Court, my lord,’ said Bevin, ‘to examine the dinner which 
Counsel for the Employers considers adequate to sustain the strength of a docker 
hauling seventy-one tons of wheat a day on his back.’ Williams, F, Ernest 
Bevin. Hutchinson, 1952, p. 79. 
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But what is true in general is not true in particular. Particular Unions, 
in pressing the claims of their own members, can disregard almost totally 
the interests of the consumers who belong to all the other Unions and 
to none; and the Trade Union Movement is after all not a movement of 
Trade Unionists in general but of particular Trade Unions avowedly devoted 
to the sectional interests of their own individual members. There is there- 
fore always a danger that the Trade Unions in general, being a generality 
of particulars, will appear to be against the general interest of consumers. 
This danger is inherent in any strike, particularly if it is in an industry 
which directly serves the consumer, such as the railways, the buses or 
electric power. It is a danger which is only too apparent whenever there 
is a direct clash with consumers, as when Unions oppose the amendment 
of the Shops Act, or insist on not carrying standing passengers on buses. 
It is a danger against which the Unions have not adequately guarded them- 
selves in recent years. 


This is, I think one of the reasons for the growing unpopularity of 
the Unions--to consumers they seem too small-minded .about their own 
sectional interest as producers. The consequences for the Labour Party 
are obviously very serious. The plain fact is that if things go on the way 
they are going at the moment the Unions will be a growing liability to 
the Party, with smaller and smaller votes behind them in the country to 
set against their large blocks of votes at Conference. Unless there is a 
change, in a few years’ time there may be no Party conferences for them 
to attend. If the Unions are to preserve their political power in anything 
like its present form, two steps are required... . 


The first step is for them to put their own house in order. The Trade 
Unions perform a vital function in the economy: they help the small man 
to improve his wages and conditions ; without the Unions the small man 
would again be at the mercy of big business. Heaven help the consumer 
if the Unions disappeared! But they could be so much more effective. 
They are afflicted with the trouble to which all large organisations are 
liable—the man at the bottom feels insignificant, the leaders at the top 
are remote. To cure this trouble needs great powers of statemanship on 
the part of the Unions. They must make democracy within their own 
organisations more effective; they must get for manual workers the same 
sort of annual wage, and the same hours and conditions of work, as office 
workers. Their responsibility is to induce a less rigid attitude to ‘ demarca- 
tion’ and to take part in a really thorough reorganisation of Britain’s sadly 
old-fashioned system of apprenticeship training; also to organise the non- 
manual workers, particularly in the new and growing occupations. Finally, 
their responsibility is the even greater one of making ‘ industrial democracy ’ 
mean something at the level of the workshop, in the process incorporating 
shop stewards and workshop officials firmly into the Union structure. These 
are not jobs which can be done from outside. The Government must keep 
out of this affair. These are jobs which must be tackled by the Unions 
themselves. If the Unions were ever again attacked by the Government 
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through another Trade Disputes Act or by the law through another Taff 
Vale judgment, they would have to re-enter politics in full force. But 
unless that happens they would be serving the Party and the country best 
by concentrating for some time ahead on their own internal reconstruction. 

The second step is is to agree to a change in their relations with the 
Party, by making a good deal more of the link there already is between 
local Union branches and local constituency Parties and a good deal less 
of the link between the Union leaders and the Party at national level. 
As long as the old dreary cycle goes on repeating itself—of Union confer- 
ences marching through the year towards the autumn, one by one deciding 
what the Party policy shall be, often without more than cursory consultation 
with their own rank-and-file—Labour will remain so obviously a producers’ 
party that it will fail to attract the young unattached people who want 
reconstruction at home and a new sense of national mission abroad. If 
the Unions resist the transformation of the Party, an independent party 
of the left will have to take up the cause of reform which Labour can no 
longer serve.- : 


4. The Possibility of a New 
Progressive Party 


DISCUSSED in my opening Section the possibility of a new party, and 

argued that it would be a greater threat than the Liberals to Labour. 
In the light of the discussion, does it still appear such a fantastic idea? I 
have argued that there are two paramount political needs today—for a 
consumer appraisal at home and for an approach to world government 
abroad; and that neither of these needs is being satisfied today. Then why 
should a new party not arise? It does not matter whether it be called the 
Consumers’ Party or not, the name does not matter, for ‘consumers’ is 
here little more than another name for individuals; whatever its name, it 
would be a party to press for the unity of consumers in the world and the 
interests of consumers at home. 

Yet three obvious objections will be made. First, it will be said that 
consumers could never be organised. The consumers are everyone—how 
could they be brought together into a political party?—it is ludicrous. [ 
think it is no more ludicrous than organising producers, who are also almost 
everyone. It is worth noting the growth in the last three years of the 
Consumers’ Association which has expanded its membership to just on 
200,000, and the Consumer Advisory Council to 65,000—this at a time 
when the membership of the producers’ unions has been moving the other 
way. These associations are still small and they are firmly outside politics, 
with a job to do which is quite different from that of a political party. 
They show that consumers can be organised, not that they could be 
organised politically. 

The Co-operative Movement, with its political wing, does surely show 
that consumers can also be organised politically. The Co-op. has lost its 
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dynamic, for the same reasons as the Labour Movement, that it is out of 
tune with social and economic change; its rejection of the Gaitskell Report 
was a grievous blow to those who believe that the principles of consumers’ 
co-operation are as sound as ever. But perhaps it may yet reconsider its 
position on this and other urgent questions and so recapture its forward 
momentum, Whether it does or not, it is certainly evidence that con- 
sumers can be organised politically. 

But even this example does not altogether meet the objection. There 
are obviously very great difficulties about organising consumers into tight 
pressure groups which would bear the same relationship to a new party 
as the T.U.C. does to the Labour Party or the F.BII. to the Conservatives, 
and I do not think it could happen. Yet would this be such a source of 
weakness? Surely it would also be a source of strength. I believe that 
people in general are fed up, as things are at the moment, with the cease- 
less jockeying for power of pressure groups: sectional interest is weak 
because it can so seldom take a broad and generous view of the problems 
of the whole nation, or of the great tottering world. of which this nation 
is such a small part. I believe that people would welcome a new initiative 
on the part of a group which was not sectional. A consumers’ party might 
appear merely acquisitive and materialist. But it need not be so. A con- 
sumers’ party could take the broad view, for it is as consumers that we 
look out upon a much larger and more varied scene than when we are 
at work. A consumers’ party could be internationalist, for it is not as 
producers that we feel sympathy for Indian or Chinese peasants—rather 
the reverse since other producers are possible competitors. It is as con- 
sumers that we feel for them: they too are people, whose families are 
dying because they do not get enough to eat. 

The party would have little money, and if it had little money it would 
not initially have a strong political machine, with hundreds of paid officials, 
like the Labour and Conservative Parties. But would this be fatal? Elec- 
tion studies have questioned the value of the old political machine; it is 
liable to antagonise as much as it is to attract support. What matters 
now is the kind of appeal which could be projected over television at the 
national level and by small bands of enthusiasts in the constituencies. T 
do not think a new party would find itself at a disadvantage if it was a 
much less elaborate affair than the old parties, with less ponderous head- 
quarters than the one where I worked, with a less tight discipline, with 
less insistence on conformity, with less subordination of members to the 
national office, and above all with more plain speaking by M.P.s eman- 
cipated from the Whips. It might be the other way round. 

The second objection is that such a party could not have a programme 
that made sense. I have outlined a programme in previous Sections. To 
summarise, a consumers’ party would stand in foreign policy for joining 
Europe, giving much more generous aid to the underdeveloped countries and 
for achieving world government in our time; and in domestic policy for 
removing restrictions on consumer freedom, for expansion of public services 
and for liberalising the law. Whether such a programme would draw 
support is something the reader will have to decide. 


20 A NEW PROGRESSIVE PARTY ? 


The third and last objection is that such a party would not win any 
support. I must agree, of course, that there is no hard evidence. But the 
Gallup Poll recently put up a question on my behalf to a representative 
cross-section of the adult population of Great Britain. People were asked 
whether they would vote for a Consumers’ Party, and, since one question 
could not be made too lengthy, only one aspect of the policy of such a 
party was touched on. The results are summarised in the Table. 


EXTENT OF SUPPORT FOR A CONSUMERS’ PARTY AT A 
GENERAL ELECTION 
(Gallup Poll, June 1960) 
Voting in 1959 General Election 


Total | Conser- Labour Liberal Rest 
, | vative 
Voting fora Yes 25% | 26% ° 21% 55% 22% 
Consumers’ No 38% | 40% 41% 31% . 32% 
Party at a“ Don’t know 37% | 34% 38% 14% 46% 
new General %age 100% | 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Election. Number 800 hiaeshtle 282 | 31 175 


Informants were asked whether they would vote for a Consumers’ 
Party at a by-election and, as one would expect, the support would be 
greater than at a general election. 

The evidence would be firmer if finance were available to explore the 
subject of a new party in a much fuller survey, asking the basic question 
in many different ways and bringing out more of the aspects of the policy 
of such a party. But this poll certainly does not suggest that the prospects 
for a new party would be hopeless—since apparently a quarter of the 
voters would be for it and another third, of the undecided, would be 
winnable. Even if it did not become the largest party in the State it 
would probably still make a difference to the balance of political power 
and be capable of wholly altering the result of a General Election. 

I submit that if a new party were founded at the proper time, it would 
gain substantial public support. It does not follow that it is something 
that progressives should work for here and now, and this brings me to 
my final conclusion. 


Conclusion 


Labour could still be the new progressive party—if it satisfies the con- 
ditions that any reforming party must satisfy. 


1 The informants were 800 men and women in 50 different constituencies in 
Great Britain. Fieldwork was at the end of June, 1960. The actual question 
went as follows: ‘Some people say that the Labour Party is dominated by the 
Trades Unions and that the Conservative Party is dominated by Big Business. 
They say that we need a new party standing for consumers, that is a party which 
aims to improve and maintain the quality and value of the goods and services 
we buy. Would you in a General Election vote for such a Consumers’ Party 
or not?’ 
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